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JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 
LETTER XLIV . 
Berlin, .7th Lerch, 1801. 


I have promised in,this letter to give you 
sme account of the institutions in the province 
of Silesia, for the education of youth. ‘The uni- 
versity at Breslau, andthe academy of nobles, 
at Leignitz, I need not mention, having noticed 
them in my letters, at the time when we visited 
those places. Besides these, there are what we 
all grammar schools, where Latin is taught, in 
most every town Of the province, and usually 
in connexion with some church’ or convent. 
but the arrdngements and regulations of the) t77- 
vial schools, as they are here called, schools des- 
ined for that elementary instruction, which 
ought to be diffused over the whole mass.of the 
people, particularly deserve your attention; be- 
quse you may, perhaps, as a New Englander, 
mtertain the prejudice, that your own country 
isthe only spot on earth where’ ‘this‘object is 
tightly managed, and where the arts ‘of reading 


und writing .are accomplishments, almost, uni- 


versally possessed. 

Probadly, no country in Europe could. so 
strongly contest our pre-eminence .in this res- 
rect as Germany, and she, for this honourable 
distinction, is indebted principally to lrederic 
thesecond. To the zeal, with which he pursued 
the purpose Of spreading’ useful knowledge 
among all classes of his subjects; and to the 
influence of his example; and oi ‘hts ‘success, 
even beyond the limits of hiss own dominions. 
To enter upon this topic, with the details of 
which it is susceptible, might perhaps notamuse 
you, and- would lead me too. far, from my sub- 
ject; I shall therefore.confine. myself to the 
measures he adopted, and the system he intro- 
duced, m this regard into Silesia. 


At the time of his.conquest, education had 
ldom made an object of the concern of go- 
vernments, and Silesia, like the rest of Europe, 
was but wretchedly provided, either-with schools 
or teachers. 
the schoolmasters were so poorly paid, that they 
tould not subsist without practising some other 
trade, besides their occupation as instructors, 
ind they usually united the character of the vil- 
hge-fdier with that of the village schoolmaster. 
Even of these there were so few, that the chil- 
cren of the peasants in general, throughout the 
frovince;-werecletr ~-“Fhis-was-espe- 


dally the case in Upper Silesia. T’rederic is- 


tued an ordinaneé, that a school should be kept. 


every village, and that.a competent subsist- 
tace should be provided for the schoolmaster, 
by the joint contribution of the lord of the vil- 


In the small towns and villages, ’ 


perintendance of the $chodis'was prescribed as 


the duty of the clergy. . 

But, in order that this ordinance might have 
its due execution, it was necessary to form the 
teachers, theniselves, properly qualified to give 
useful instruction. This was ‘effected by the 


_ persevering intelligencejand, zeal of a man, by 


the name, of Jedhicer, an Augustine,monk, be- 
longing io aiconventat Sagan; a.man, says.a Si- 
l¢sian hisigrian, whom agreat partof Germany 
must ihank for a revolution, not less important, 
though éfslower progress, and milder charac- 
terj‘than thatowhich, wo ccaturies and alhalf 
earlier,/was ‘acconiplishdd by another monk 'of 
the same ‘order—-by Luther. i 

Felbiger, after spending some years at Bers 
din, to obtain’a perfect knowledge of the best me- 
thod of instructidn,*practised ‘in the "schools 
there, returned to Sagan, atid ‘made the convent 
to which he belongéd) a Seminary for ‘young éc- 
clesiastics, and candidates ss'schoolmasters, to 
acquire the knowledge of the improved mode of 
teaching. Several other institutions of the 
same kind were ‘in; duc; time established, at 
Breslau, Glatz, and other places, upon his prin- 
ciples;*and' contiueted*by persons whom he had 
formed, To defray the expenses necessaryfor 
the support OF these sciuluaries, a fund io 
raised, consisting of,one quarter’s salary, which 
every catholic curate cis obliged to pay, upon 
being first settled in a parsonage. 

With each of these seminaries are connected 
certain schools, where the young candidates for 
the clerical or teaching office, are obliged to at- 
tend, and observe the practice of the method, 


themselves. 
than the teachers, to go through this process, 


is entrusted to them. © No young man can be 
admitted to either of the offices, without, an.at- 
testation of his. qualification from one of the se- 
minaries. tom | : ! , 
After all these preparatory measures had been 
carried into effect, ani ordinance-was published, 
in the year-1765, présctibing the mode of teach- 
ing, as adopted in the seminaries,.and the man- 
ner in which the’clergy should superintend the 
eflicacious establishment of the system. ‘The 
regulations of this ordinance prove the earnest- 
ness with which the king of Prussia laboured to 
his subjects... The teachers are directed to give 
the ordinary concerns of life. | Not mérely to 
load the memory of their scholars with words, 
but to make things intelligible to their under- 
standing. ‘To habituatethem to the use of their 
own reason, by explaining every object of the 
lesson, so that the children themselves may be 
able to explain it, upon examination. The can- 





‘ve, and of the tenants themselves. The su- 


didates for school-keeping must give specimens 
of their ability, by teaching at one of the schools 


to reac. 


the theory of which they learn at the séminaries_ 
The clergy are required, no less’ 


because the superintendance over the teachers. 


spread the benefits of useful knowledge among | 


plain instruction, and upon objects applicable to. 





connected with the seminary, in the presence of 
the professors at the seminary; that they may 
remark and correct any’ thing defective in the 
candidate’s method. If one school suffices for 
more than one'village, neither of them must be 
more than half a German imile distant’ from it, 
in the, flat. country ; nor more than.a quarter ola 
mile, in the mountainous parts. The school-tax 
must be, paid by, the lord and tenants, without 
distinction of religions. ..In_ the..towsjsy the 
school must be kept the whole year round. It 
is expected that gne ‘montlishall'suffice fo make 
a‘child know the letters-of'the alphabet. That 
in two it shall be able to’ join them) and in three 
The boys must all be sent to school, 
from their sixth to theirthirteenth year, whether 
the parents are able to pay,the school-iax or not. 
For the poor,,theschool-money must, be raised 
by.collections. Every parentor guardian who peg- 
lects tg,send his,child or pupil to school, without 
sufficient cause, is obliged to pay a double school- 
tax, for which the guardian shall have’ no’ allow- 
ance.’ Every curate must! examine weekly the 
childrenf the school im his parish. ‘Ac general 
examination’ must be held annually by the'deans 
of the districts, of the schools within their res- 
pective precincts, and a report of the condition 
wf che schools, the talents and attention of the 
schoolmasters, the state of the buildings,..and 
of attendance by the children, made to the office 
of the vicar-general, who must transmit allithése 
reports tothe royal domaimn-officess ‘Fromrthese, 
orders areiissued to the respective vandraths,' to 
correct the abuses and supply he deficiencés in- 
dicated inthe reports. ‘This system was at first 
preparéd only for the’ catholic Schools ;“but it 
was afterwards adopted, for the most part, by 
most of the lutheran consistories.° Its truly res- 
pectable author, Felbiger, was,in the sequel, 
with the consent of Frederic, inyited to Vienna, 
by the empress Maria Theresa, and her son, Jo- 
sephthe second; who appointed him director of 
the Normal schools or seminaries,. in, all) the 
Austrian dominions. » His regulations hayebeen 
introduced, and. are practised ‘upon; injalmoxt 
all the catholic countries of Germany. 

In Silesia, they had .at first many old preju- 
dices to contend with. ‘The indolence of the 
catholic clergy was averse to the new trouble- 
some duty imposed on them. Their zeal was 
alarmed,.at the danger arising from_ this .dis- 
persion of light, to the stability of their church. 
They considered alike’ the spirit-of innovation, 
and the spirit of inquiry, as their natural: ene- 
mies. Besides this, the system still meets:re- 
sistance from’ the penurious’ parsimony ‘and 
stubborn love of darkness, prevailing m some 
parts of the province. Many villages neglect 
the support of their schools ; many !ndividuals, 
upon false pretexts, forbear sending ‘theif chil- 
dren to school, for the sake of saving the*tex. 
The compulsive measures, and the penalties, 
prescribed by the ordinance, are used seilom, 
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and with reluctance. “Phe benevolent design 
has not been accomplished to the full extent of 
which it was susceptible; but as far as it has 
been accomplished, its operation has been a bles- 
sing. That its effects have been very extensive 
isnotto be doubted, when we co mpare the nuit 
ber of schools throughout the province, in the 
year 1752, when they amounted only to 1552, 
with that inthe year 1798, whenthey were more 
than 3500. ‘The consequences of a more gene- 
ral diffusion of knowledge are attested by manj 
other facts equally clear. Before the seven 
‘years war, there had scarcely ever been more 

than one periodical journal or gazette published 
in the province at one time. ‘There are now no 
less than seventeen newspapers and magazines, 
that appear by the day, the weck, the month, or 
the quarter, many of them upon subjects gener- 
ally useful, and containing valuable information 
and instruction for the people. At the former 
period, there were but three books sellers, and 
these all at Breslau. There are now six inthat 

capital, and seven dispersed about in the other 
cities. The number of printing presses and of 
bock-binders has increased in the same propor- 
tion. 

Doctor Johnson, in his life of Watts, has bes- 
towed a justand exalted encomium upon Higt 
for not disdaining to descend from the prid de of 
genius and the dignity of science, to write for 
the wants and the capacities of children. ** Every 
mau, acquainted (says he) with the common prin- 
ciples of human actions, will look with vcenera- 
tion on the writer, who is at one time combating 
Locke, and at another tune making a catechism 
for children in their fourth year.” But how 
much greater still is the tribute ofadmiration, ir- 
resistibly drawn from us, when we behold an 
absolute monarch, the greatest general of his 

age, eminent as a writer, in the highest depart- 
ments of literature, descending, in a manner, to 
teach the alphabet to the children of his king- 
dom; bestowing his care, his persev ering assi- 
duity, his influence and his power, in diffusing 
p lain ‘and useful knowledge among his subjects ; 

in opening to their minds the first and most im- 
portant pages of the book of science, in filling 
the whole atmosphere they breathed, with that 
intellectual fragrance, which had before been im- 
prisoned in the vials of learning, or enclosed 
within the gardens of wealth. Immortal Fre- 
deric! when seated on the throne of Prussia, 
with kneeling millions at thy feet, thou wert on- 
ly aking. On the fields of Leuthen, of Zorn- 
dorf, of Rosbach, 
human blood and anguish, thou wert only a he 
ro. Even in thy rare and glorious converse 
with the Muses and with science, thou wert 
only a philosopher, an historian, a poet; but in 
this generous ardour, this active and enlightened 
zeal for the education of thy people, thou 
wert truly great—the father of thy country— 
the benefactor of mankind. 


-—— ——= 


CRITICISM. 


{From “ The American Review, and Literary Journal,” 
printed at New York. ] 


THE HISTORY OF THE DISTRICT OF MAINE> 
FAMES SULLIVAN. 


Br 


This performance is the production of a man, 
not destitute of talents, but often betraying the 
want of the advantages of an early education. 
Whoever expects to find a regular and well con- 
nected series of important and usefui facts, ar- 
raoge! la cir nologica’ order, interspersed with 


of so many other scenes of 
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ju dicious reflections, and related in a classical 


aod dignified stile, wilt be disappointed. ‘Ihe 
work more resembles the disjuinted materials, 
than the well adjusted parts o! a regular history. 
The 1st and 2d chapters contain a geoyraphi- 
cal description of the country, and an account 
of the climate, soil, productions; and of the 
bays, capes, harbours, and rivers. It may be 
proper here to observe, that, as the map pre- 
fixed was made previous to the settlement of 
the controversy respecting the river St. Crozx, 
by the commissioners, under the fifth article of 
the treaty of November, 1794, the boundary 
line between the United States and New-Bruns- 
wick is laid down according to the claim of the 
former. ‘Che commissioners, after a long and 
laborious investigation of the facts, were unani- 
mous in Opinion, that the norihern branch of 
the Scudiac is the river intended in the treaty, 
under the name of St. Croix, and that its mouth 
was at Ives’s Point, thercby deciding in favour 
of the line claimed by the British government. 
In the third chapter, the author proceeds to 
relate the arrival and progress of the English 
and French emigrants, in this part of America, 
from the year 1495 to 1614. The following 
letter, from one of the earliest settlers to his so- 
vereign, Henry VIIL. is inserted as a curiosity: 


‘¢ Please your honourable grace, to hear of 
your servant, John Rutt, with all his company, 
here in good health; thanks be to God, and your 
grace’s ship, the Mary, of Guilford. And if it 
please your honourable grace, we ran our course 
to the northward, till we came into 53 degrees: 

and there we found many great islands of ice, 
and deep water. We found no sounding; and 
then we durst go no further to the northward, in 
fear of more ice; and then we cast about to the 


southward, and, within four days, we had 150 
fathom + ere then we CoOomMS into GR degre eo, and 


fell in with the main land: and, within -ten 
leagues of the main land, we met a great island 
of ice, and come hard.oy her, for it was stand- 
ing in deep waters; and so we went in with the 
Cape De Bur, a great harbour, and many small 
islands, and a great fresh river, going up far 
into the main land; and the main land all wil- 
derness and mountains, and woods, and no 
natural ground, but all moss, and no people in 
these parts: and, in the woods, we found the 
footings of divers great beasts, but we saw none 
in ten leagues. 

‘* And please your honourable grace, the 
Sampson and we kept company all the way, till 
within two*days before we met with all the 
islands of ice. That was the first day of July, 
at night: and their arose a great and marvellous 
storm, and much foul weather. 

** I trust in almighty Jesu to hear good tid- 

sofher. The 3d day of August, we enter- 
a into a good harbour, called Saint John’s 

‘¢ And thus Jesu save and keep your grace, 
and all your honourable race. 

“ The 3d day. of August, written in haste, 
1527, by your servant, Joun Rutt.” 


On the manners of the natives (chap. 5), the 
author has thrown together, without method, 
some observations, not unworthy of notice. He 
seems disposed, on the whole, to invalidate the 
unfavourable representations made by some 
writers, with regard to their treatment of fe- 
males, of th: aged, and of captives. He adopts 
the old opinion, that the Indians are naturally 
without beards, and thinks that those “who have 
testified to their plucking it Out by the roots, 








speak rather from conjecture, than from factg 













uader their own observation.” He positive] gt 
asserts, that ** there hever has been found iy w 
‘the furniture of a savage ’s cump, an instrument % 
adapted tothe use of plucking out the beard.» oe 
We are surprised that Mr. Sullivan has neve A 
fallen in company with some one of the many : 
persons who have seen, not ouly this instrumen - 
itse Lf, a sort of tweezcrs, but the savage in the * 
very act of using it. the 

Mr . S. discusses (chap. 6), the question o an 
right in the European sovereigns to grant land i. 
to the first se ttlers, but 1t seems rather a display Son 


of an Imaginary dext erity 1n controversy, than 
an attempt to deduce any valuable consequences 
either in politics or morals. For though he 
sets out with asserting (p. 109), that ‘th 


vel 
ino 
dere 


question, whether the sov creigus of Europe ha ss 
a right to grant the Jands in America, can neve Od 
be answered in the afirmative, with any preten 7” 
sions to justice and reason,” yet he concludes a 


(p. 


27), with an acknowledgment not easily 
reconcileable with this proposition. ‘“ If ind: 
viduals,” says he, ** who, from the nature of 
things, and from the exigences of their ow 
circumstances, were obliged to leave a countr 
filled with inhabitants, and to seek a subsistence 
from such parts of the earth as were useless tc 
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the human race, had come into the country pro v 
méscugusly, without a power to whom they werg pss 
answerable for their conduct, and which, while 
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it defended their several possessions against the 
invasions of each, could superintend their con 
duct, they would have been unable to have pro 
ceeded in their settlements. ‘he first setter 
from each European nation, being united in one 
sovercign power, and coming to America unde 
the idea of a government, had an advantage whic 
a promiscuous patasociated multitude could no 
POSSESS. Lhe grants then, from the severa 
princes ef Europe, served to unite the subjects ¢ 
each, under the laws of their parent state, and t 
protect them against the invasions and hostile com 
bznatzons of each.” 

Again (p. 136), “ The sovereigns of nation 
have “alway s claimed a dominion over their sub 
jects, even when they have been without the 
realm: and as this continent was discovered 
about the same time by the Spaniards, the 
French, the English, and the Dutch, the dis 
tinction between the subjects of each, in this 
country, would have been lost, if they had not 
been severally governed by the laws of thet 
several states. The subjects of the Englis 
king would have very soon got into deadly con 
tentions amongst themselves, if there had no 
been laws to govern them. ‘The bounds and 
limits of their titles were zndispensibly necessar 
to a state of civil government; and such bound 
aries and limits necessarily led the settlers to ac 
knowledge a certain superintending power 
from which, by a legal fiction, appurtenant tc 
reyal prerogatives, they supposed they dre® 
their titles.” 

If, as the author seems to think, these grants 
from the sovercign were indispensibly necessary 
to the preservation and peace of the first colon 


pre 
mi 
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tiny 
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ists, itis of little purpose to deny the right ta a. 
mde such grants to a peaple, compelled “by the hi 
nature of things, and the exigences of circum<gimm i 
stances,” to emigrate. Bh 

Fn page 129, is exhibited the same vague ane % 
unprofitable kind of discussion, respecting the " 
right of the natives to dispose of the soil, § 


‘* Phere may be as many objections against th 


to 
right of i} 1e naiiy esto sell lands in America, am 


tri 









Ct here are against that of the Europeans.”— 


ely « Neither the Europeans.or [nor] the savages 
la bad aright to sell the-lands, and yet the titles 
Cn re fairly and regularly derived,” which position 
LR yr. S. lays claim to as “a new opinion.” 
ve “In subduing,” he observes (r. 134), “a 
‘NYE ca animal, those who are engaged in the busi- 
COUR yess do not gain a property in the waters which 
the ey pass upon; nor do the savages, while they 
averse the wilds in the chase for subsistence, 
10 pun a property in the soil they pass over.” “As 
nd the savages (p. 135), had no ideas of a perma- 
YR rent use and improvement of the soil, or [nor] 
aN yer hada personal or individual right in it; or 
°S MMM fnor}] ever, by annexing their labour to it, ren- 
he dered it better, or more apt for the use of man, 
thei 1am led to conclude, that they had no more pro- 
ha yerty in the soil on which they hunted, than they 
VOM iad in the waters in which they fished.” Yetit 
‘<UGMEs admitted (p. 157), that the grants from the 
de Mee ivages took away a pretext for war, and that, 
sil “had the first planters in North America seized 


upon the wilderness here, as upon unappropri- 
xed and vacant lands, they would have been ob- 
ized to enter into a compact with the savages, 
hat they should enjoy their possession without in- 
urruption.” 

Again (p. 62), it is said, ‘‘ The continent, 
shen the Europeans found it, was in the quiet 
pssesston of a part of the human race; though 
tis was but a rude occupancy, by no means tend- 
ing to the increase of mankind, &c. yet the sq- 
vereigns of Europe, as such, had nothing to do 
with ?t. To quiet the feelings of conscience, 
md to preserve the appearance of justice, there 
was a necessity of raising a false system of morals, 
pretendingly on divine revelation.” But inp, 
137, he athirms, that the first settlers ‘ held the/r 
liles by a right of prior occupancy; a title ori- 
inated by taking the land at first, as the géft of 
God to man, as soil which had never been ap- 
wopriated to the use it was created for, untilan 
European possessed it.” 

The substance of all this seems to be—that 
he natives had no property in the soil, but yet 
that tiles were derived from the m—that though 
te natives had no such property, yet that they 
Biad such a rude occupancy of it, as certainly to 
yeclude strangers from having any thing to do 
Wih it—-that the Kuropeans acquired a just title 
y taking possession, as the gi/t of God to saan, 
but that zt was necessary to raise a false system 
of morals, in order to quiet the feelings of con- 
kience, and to preserve the appearance of jus- 
ve, in thus taking possession ot this gz/t of Gad. 
Jur author seems to be aware of the frst con- 
tadiction, for he afterwards professes to dis- 
tuss the question, “ Uf the savages had na pro 
erty in the soil, how can the people of America 
derive titles from them ?” ‘This question, indeed, 
bresents no small embarrassment to a common 
hind, since itis dificult to conceive that the 
twayes had and had not a title at the iame 
time. The answer of our author (p. 132), 1s, 
that ‘* he purchases were always of asahem, 
ur of some one, who pretended to that dgnity 
character. ‘And that if the Indians nade a 
thict, for the purpose of leading them ™ war, 
Bind to declare when a war should begin, and 
When it should end, and to détermine oi the 
Guses of war, and on the motives to pegwe,sit 
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tower to sell their lands. The Indian cnvey- 
wices clearly amounted to nothing more, bana 
tontract, made by the Chief, on consent of his 
tibe, that the savages should not make war on 










Would by no means follow that he shoulcHave. 





very litth of the red mixed in their countenance.”’ 
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the white people, for taking lands to a certain 
extent into possession. In this way, we may 
account for one sachem’s selling the same tract 
to several different purchasers; for, if the deed 
was only an agreement upon peace and friend- 
ship, there could, in the Indian’s view, be no im- 
morality in making the contract with as many as 
might appear to demand it. And a wish in 
some of the savages to trade with the white 
people, and to learn the art of agriculture, might 
be a principal motive.” ‘his mode of deducing 
a title is somewhat singular. 

In relating the political transactions of the 
district, the author (chap. 8), has collected from 
sev_ralfolder narratives, a variety ofsparticulars, 
respecting the ancient and principal towns, to 
each of which he has appropriated a certain 
section. Disputes about the meaning or vali- 
city of adverse titles and jarring patents—con- 
tests with the {ndians, and with the French co- 
lonists—form the chief subject of this part of 
his book. ‘This narrative will be interesting to 
the inhabitants of the district, amd is; in some 
degree, instructive to the general reader. It 
might, however, have been rendered more use- 
ful and agreeable, by a more judicious selection 
and arrangement of facts. It seems to be of 
little importance to know, that, ** in 1646, Ro- 
bert Sankey was appointed provost marshall, 
Nicholas Frost, constable of Piscataque, 
Michael Miller, constable of Casco, and John 
Wilkin, constable of Black Point;” or that 
‘* The savages took a bible of Baxter’s, and 
carried it about half a mile, where it lay all win- 
ter, and is now in the town of Arundel, in good 
order.’ Whata marvellous book this of Bax- 
ter’s must be! Now we are told that Denython 


was taxed £3! and now that Robert Sankey had to 
pay 20s! here thatthe Indians killed « calf ur 


two! there that Fohn Waits carried bricks to 
Lledford! Yhose who have read Hubbard’s 
{adian Wars, Winthrop’s Journal, or the Wars 
of King Philip, will easily discover the source 
of this minuieness. The concluding chapter 
(9) professes to discuss the revolutions of go- 
vernment which have taken place within the 
district: it consists principally of details of an- 
client controversies between rival patents, and 
clashing jurisdictions. 

lhe following sentence may serve as an ad- 
disional specimen of our author’s extreme care- 
lessncess and obscure mode of writing :—* The 
people of South America are not so black as 
these who are in Canada: the former are of a 
reddish brown colour, but the latteras black as 
the Lghicr coloured African, and have but a 


Of what colour are these people?—We select 
the following, as a sample of Mr. Sullivan’s 
descriptive talents: —‘* he Greenlanders and 
’squimaux are both alike intrepid, in their -t- 
tacks on the whale, onthe sea-dov, and on other 
animals inhabiting the waters of their coasts; 
but the whale frequently gives many of them at 
once, with-a stroke of his tail, to the multitude 
which,.under his monstrous shadow, seek their 
food among the fragments of his board.” No 
keen ambition fires their breasts, urging them 
to conquest and dominion, or prompts them to 
the destruction of their own species. Perhaps 
the presence ofa favourite female may urge the 
enamoured Esquimaux to feats of valourous acti- 
vily against—a sEA-DOoG!” 

On the whole, it can hardly be admitted, that 
the present volume merits a conspicuous place 


} ance. 





among the historical writings of our couutry,. | 
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From carelessness and haste, or a want of aa 
adequate knowledge cf the force of words, and 
the structure of language, there is, throughout, 
great obscurity in the style, and the writer is oc- 
casionally betrayed into absurdities, which ex- 
cite the smile of the reader.. Books generally- 
read, and whose duration is intended to be last- 
ing, ought to befree from vulgarisms, and unau- 
thorised modes of expression. The author, ia 
his dedication, makes some apology for his ne- 
gligence of style. ‘* Having,’’ he observes, 
‘* not assumed this task from mercenary views, 
or with an ambitious desire to obtain the repu- 
tation of an author, and being constantly under 
the pressure of many public and private avoca- 
tions, I have not paid much attention to the. 
dress in which the history is introduced to the 
public. I have endeavoured to render it intel- 
ligible and useful.” 

We cannot but think that the ambition of be- 
ing considered a correct and elegant writer, is 
not only natural to an author, but laudable, and 
by no means inconsistent with the purpose of 
utility. Had thig work possessed that lucid. 
order, that clear devolopement of facts and opi~ 
nions, which the public has a right to expect in 
an history, they might have been disposed ta 
grant some indulgence, in the less important 
article of style. 

The Appendix contains the original grant of 
the Province of Maine, and subsequent ordi- 
nances made by Ferdinando Gorges, with soine 
other documents. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF ARKWRIGHT. 


Sir Richard Arkwright, a manutacturer of 
great celebrity for carding and spinning cotton, 
by machines; by which inventions he made a ra 
pidand immense fortune, after having been origi« 
nally in very low circumstances as a country bar- 
ber. The usual process of invention in manuface 
ture is this. Anenterprising man, innarrowcir- 
cumstances (for the rich will sekiom risk inthis 
kind of adventure, until the probability of suc- 
cess is rendered, in some meausure, considerae 
ble) ;—-apoor man conceives a project, by which 
he hopes to alter his circumstances, and consi- 
ders the means, mechanical as well as commere 
cial, that is to say, how the thing is to be done, 
and how he shall acquire the means of paying 
the expense of doing it, For the former, he 
must depend upon his own ingenuity, and for 
the latter, he can seldom, at first, have any great. 
er dependence than the spare time he can afford 
from those exertions of industry, which are ne- 
cessary to procure him bread. After much ine 
cessant labour, too often attended with severe 
distress, from borrowing too much of the indis- 
pensible time required for his subsistence, the. 
projector either finds himself reduced to beg. 
gary, or his plan becomes so far probable in res« 
pect to its result, that he canapply tosome other 
man, of greater capital than himself, for assist. 
This second projector is usyally a maa, 
of small fortune, and disposed to adventure, 
from motives somewhat of the same kind as 
those, which impelled the original contriver, 
He engages part of his little property in the 
scheme, with the hopes of speedily becoming in- 
dependent. Difficulties still present themselves; 
more money is wanted; and, as longas the mo- 
nied mancan supply the necessities ofthe inven. 
tion, and of the inveator, heis, in al] probability, 





soa 


tempted, by the sanguine expectations of the 
l tter, to go on. Embarrassment, contention, 

legal processes, ruin to the man who risked his 
property, and a prison to the inventor, are too 
trequently the result of this first combination, 
even in cases where the invention may itself 
have been of value; and still more frequently, 
when, as it commonly happens, the invention is 
the mere speculation of an uninformed, and, 

perhaps, un principled man. For it is the na- 

ture of these undertakings, as soon as the mind 
becomes habituated to them, that they mislead 
the Operator into a notion of their probable suc- 
cess, in spite of every intervening impediment; 
and the inventor must possess more fortitude 
than usually falls to the lot of a poor man, if he 
does not go on to flatter himself and his part- 
ner, as long as any money is to be by such 
means obtained.. When the inventor has acted 
uprightly, or the first supporter proves a candid 
man, and not of a vindictive disposition, it com- 
monly happens that he withdraws out of the 
concern with the loss of the whole or a part of 


his capital, and retains no share whatever in it,, 


least the legal consequences of a partnership 
should, at some future period, deprive him of 
the remainder of his property. ‘Ihe inventor 
must then apply to some other capitalist, himself 
possesing tools and machinery, and his former 
friend be'ng left to the chance of that remuner- 
ation, which the gratitude or the justice of the 
speculator may afford him; achance, which, up- 
on the whole, as the future labours of the in- 
ventor will probably be considerable, is not 
likely to realize itself, in any beneficialform. A 
second and a third supporter may, in this way, 
be tired or exhausted. ‘The inventor necessa- 
rily learns muchat their expense, and either be- 
comes an unprincipled speculator, or contriver 
of schemes to raise money, in this express way ; 
or else he goes on to perfect his invention, and 
the last} partner either shares it with him, pur- 
chases it of him, or, by some quirk of the law, 
deprives him of the whole. 

From this crude outline of a process, which is 
every dey going forward in this kingdom; ; a pro- 
cess, which, like the lottery, enriches a tew, 
while multitudes become the losers, it may be 
seen how little, upon the whole, it 1s likely that 
inventors should pass through all the difficulties 
of their progress from poverty to opulence, by 
the extreme labour of bringing anew scheme fo 
perfection, subject to an endless strug sgle Ww 
partners, whose natural interest and sige “ 
motives oughttolead themto proceed with slow- 
ness Pyare caution. 


r Richard Arkwright certainly experienced 
muc #1 of these difficulties, and he has been 
spoken of by the various descriptions of men, 
with whom he has had intercourse or connec- 
tion, either asa great man, an indefatigable in- 
ventor and superior genius, or as the cunning 
echemer and collector of other men’s inventions, 
supporting them by borrowed capital, and never 
aiierw aig feeling or showing any emotion of 
gratitude to the one, or the other. After mu-h 
private joguiry, and having repeated ~p romises 
of assistance from various qdorers, it sull re- 


muins uncertain, in what light this eminent man 


ought in truth to be placed. Fully aware of the 
incalculable difficulties to which inventors are 
exposed, whether we consider their labours 
vith regard tp the scheme they follow, the private 


connections they form, or the publics commercial 
ultics they! have to overcome, we'n ay easil 
‘ yy eth At ful 1n iV entor must ne- 
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cessarily become the object of calumny. Many 
inventors are certainly deserving of reprehen- 
sion, but whether this be the case or not in the 
present instance, requires a trial, founded upon 
evidence, without which no decisive Opinion can 
be presented to the public. We have not been 
able to obtain a statement of the several money 
connections, which sir Richard had, during the 
course of time he was employed in bri inging this 
scheme to perfection. What is here related, 
will, in a great measure, consist of such evidence 
as was presented before the court of kinz’s 
bench, upon the 25th of June, 1785, where his 
patent was set aside by . scire facias , together 
with some other facts obtained by private cor- 
respondence. 


The preparation of vegetable and animal 
fibres, to form them into garments, by weaving, 
is very well known. ‘The fibres themselves 
must first be properly disposed, by combing or 

carding, after which treatment, they are in a 
state ready to be spun. ‘he card is akind of 
brush, made with wires instead of hair, the 
wires not being perpendicular to the plane, 
but ali inclined one way in a certain angle. 
From this description, such as are totally unc- 
quainted with the subject may conceive, that 
cotton wool, being stuck upon one of these cards 
or brushes, may be scraped with another card 
in that direction, thatthe inclination of the wires 
may tend to throw out the whole inwards, ra- 
ther than suffer it to come out. The conse- 
quence of the repeated strokes of the empty 
card against the full one, mustbe a distribution 
of the whole more evenly on the surface, and if 
one card be then drawn in the opposite direc- 
tion, across the other, it will, by virtue of the 
inclination ef ito wires, take the while uf tic 
wool out of that card whese inclination is the 
contrary way. Withoutentering more fully up- 
on the description of a process so common, we 
may make afew similar observations with regard 
tospinuning. ‘This is of two kinds: in the one, 
the carded wool is suddenly drawn ont during 
the rapid rotation of a spindle, and forms aloose 
ete ‘In the other process, the material is spun 

by a well known small engine or wheel, et 
requires the spinner to draw the material Oy t 
between the finger and th ee of each hand 
we suppose the machine itself to be left a 
berty, and turned without ae assistance of 
spinner, the twisted thread | being drawn inwards 
by the bobbin, would naturally “gather more of 
the material, and form an irregular thread thick- 
er and thicker, till at length the difficulty of 
drawing out so large a portion of material, as 
had acquired the twist, would become greater 
than that of snapping the smaller part of the 
thread, which would accordingly break. Itis 
the fnalow ss of the spinner to prevent this, by 
drawing out the material with one hand, if the 
operator be skilful, but if not, with two, that is 
to say, by holding the material between the fin- 
ger and thumb of each h: and, the intermediate 
pe art may be drawn out to the requisite fineness, 
previous to the twist, by separating the hands, 
during the act of pinching. Every rational pro- 
cess of invention must consist, in the first place, 
in a careful analysis of the operations meant to 
e performed. ‘Lhe objects of Arkwright’s 
gh ded ements were carding and spinning. ‘To 

‘lo this by machinery, it was required either 

chat the usual maneeuvre of the carder should be 
performed with square cards, or that cylin- 
ders, covered with the kind of metallic br ush- 


work,. before described, should be made to re- 
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volve in contact with each other, either to cary 





or to strip, accordingly as their respective velo. @! 
cities, directions, and inclinations of their wiresim 4 
might be adjusted. With regard to spinning, gh 
it would become an indispensible condition, nom © 

only that the raw m: aterial should be very nicely wi 


prepared, in order that it might require none ffm 1 
that intellectual skill, which is capable of sepa 4. 


rating the knotty or imperte ect parts as they offe Ty 
themselves, but also that it should be re Sulerlyg 
drawn out, by certain parts, representing th¢ 
fingers and thumbs of the spinner. he conga 0% 
trivance by which this last means was repre wl 
sented, consisted ina certain number of pairs fam 1 
cylinders, each two revolving in contact wit the 
each other. Suppose a very loose thread, ogi 
slightly twisted carding of cotton, to pass bedi U] 
tween one pair of cylinders, clothed with att 
proper facing, to enable them to hold it; ang ha 
let it be imagined to proceed from thence to anogam §P' 
ther pair, whose surtaces revolve much quicker WT 
It is evident that the quicker revolution of thagg *% 
second pair will draw out the cotton, rendering 60 
it thinner and longer, when it comes to be delim 0 
vered at the other side. This is precisely tha (¥ 
operation which the spinner performs with heg 
fingers and thumb; and if the cotton be thegam ¢f 
delivered to a spinning apparatus, it will be cong 4 
verted into thread. Simple as these notions of 110 
a rotatory carding engine and a spinning e ft 
gine, of which the chief organ consists of tw@™ § | 
pair of cylinders, may appear, they are subject 40 
in the practical detail, to all the difficulties whic Lo 
usually present themselves to be overcome bg 2" 
inventors. An account of this would certainlgm™ wh 
form an interesting narrative in the history of th pla 
arts, but in this place, it is neither practicabl@™y 
nor Consistent with our plan. Sir Richard Arig &5 
wright succeeded in making those engines gq ™ 
by horse, by w atcr, and hy sieam, as frst moy aD 
ers, and the saving of labour, to geth. r with tha bee 
adv antages of a patevt monopoly, were sufficiengm™ UD 
to render him one of ihe most opulent of oui at: 
manufacturers. anc 
The historical facts appear to be the follow in] 
ing: about the year 1767, Arkwright came t oft 
Wi arrington, at which time he had quitted th # 


profession of a barber, and went up and dow 
the country, buying hair. He had, at that tim 


a scheme of some mechanical contrivance, ¢ un 
the nature, as it is said, of a perpetual motion uy 
Avcle ckmaker of that place, whose name wa : 

Joan Ix: iv, became acquain ‘ted with him, and dis "i 
suaded him from it; but remarked that mue 3 
money might be gained by spinning cotto e 
which Kay said he would describe to Ark a 
wright. Arkwright objected, that many ge 4 
tlemen had ruined themselvc s by that scheme » 

but the next morning he came to Kay’s bed a 
side, and asked if he could make a small engin os 


at asmall expense. This John Kay had bee 5 
emyloyed as a workman to make a cott 


spiming engine for a Mr. Hayes, who wi a 
brought in evidence, on the trial for seitin a 
aside Arkwright’s patent, and proved that h alt 
had nvented an engine of this kind, but not th l 
he hid brought it to perfection. Kar ang ee 

r oe 





Arkwright appliedto Peter Atherton, Esq. no 
of Lyerpool, to make such an engine, but {rel 
the poverty of the appearance of the latter, M 
Atheton refused to undertake it, though ate 
warc, on the evening of the same day, he a8 
to lead Kay a smith and warch- tool ‘maker,’ 
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mak; the heavier part of the engine, and Rag 20! 
unile tock to make the’clock-maker’s part of i enti 
and jo instruct the workman.- In this Wag Yor 














Mr. Arkwright’s first epgine, jor which he 
sfterwards took out a patent, was made. Mr. 
Arkwright soon afterwards joined in partner- 
ship with Mr. Smalley, of Preston, in Lan- 
cashire, but their property falling short, they 
went to Nottingham, and there met with rich 
individuals, by the help of whom they erected 
, considerable cotton mill, turned by horses. 
The same Hayes had also employ ed himself in 
making cylindrical carding engines. 

This is an outline of some of the facts stated 
on the behalf of Mr. Arkwright’s opponents, 
who set his patent aside. The story current in 
the manufacturing countries. is, that he stcle 
these inventions, and enriched himself at the 
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|. om expense, aad by the ingenui ty of other men. 
‘be Upon the face of the thing, however, without 
h ggg sttending to other evidence which might per- 


haps be brought, it appears that the cotton 


and 
spinning was no new attempt, when Mr. Ark- 









ano 
kere Wright took it up, but an object much iaboured 
‘tha at, and as it had not succeeded, it should, of 


ring course, follow, that there were difficulties to be 
deli overcome, and matters of subordinate invention 






th (which us: ually cause the failure oi new schemes ) 
rhe to be matured, digested, and brought into 





effect. In the hands of Mr. Arkwright, the 
carding and cotton spinning became a great na- 
tional manufacture. Before he undertook it, 
ft appears to have been nothing. In his case, 
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P ewa ts drawn by himself, he states, that about 40 or 
sjectam 20 years before his time, oue Paul and other s, of 








Jhics London, invented an engine for spinning coiton, 
1e ba and obtained a patent for their invention, after 
gina Which they removed to Notitngham and other 








of tha places, expending much money and time in the 
cabiq@™ Undertaking, and that many families, who had 
Artal cagaged with them, were reduced to poverty 
es g and distress, by the failure of the scheme ; that 
moval 2out 20 or 30 years back, various engines had 
1 tha been constructed, by diflerent persons, for splo- 
‘cieny RINg cotton, fax. wool, &c. into many threads 
£ gym at once, but they produced no real a lvantage ; : 
and that, in 1767, one Hargrave, of Blackwell, 
in Lancashire, constructed an engine, that would, 


mis at ouce, spin 20 or 30 threads of cotton into 
4 tha yan for the fustian manuiacture, but that, after 
dow suilering the destruction of his engines, hy popu- 
can 1 lar tumults in Lancashire, and re moving to AY O- 
ee tngham, where he practise ‘dior a time, under 








a patent, an association was formed against him, 
by which his patentright was ov erthrown, aad he 
died in obscurity aie great Aistress—othat he, 
Arkwri ight, had invented engines for carding 
and spinning, in the advancing of which, more 
than five years, with an expense of 12,0001. 
had been consumed, before any profit accrued 
to himself and partners. And as it must be 
admicted he did not bring his project to bear at 
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gia Once, as a pirate might have done, he must, of 
1 hes tight, be considered as the man wh, o, alter em- 
ihe barking i in a great national undertaking, where 
5 wag Dany others had failed, did exhibit enough of 
iting PeMSeVerance, skill, and activity, to render. it of 
hat h value to himself and the public. 

ot th After this statement of the case, whichis the 
~ ang dest that could, under the present circumstances, 
y. 101 be procured, it seems that the merits of sir 
. fromm Richard Arkwright may be summed up by 
-, Mig obs serving, that the object in which he was en- 


alte f2ged is of the highest public value; that 





gree@m tough his family is enriched, the benefits which 
er, t have accrued to the nation have been incalcu- 
d Kaggg lably greater 5 and that, upon the whole, he is. 
t of ifm entitled to the respect and admiraticn of the. 


s wi World, 
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He was knighted by his present majesty, at 
St. James’s, on the 22d of December , 1786, on 
resenting an address trom the high-sheriff and 
hundred of Wirksworth; and died, at his works, 
at Crumford, in Derbyshire, August 3d, 1792. 


faa 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ, 


SIR, 


As the New-York reviewers will probably 
extend their research to the minutest errors of 
a book, which I have lately published, I beg per- 
mission to observe, through the medium of 
your miscellany, that whatever grammatical er- 
rors occur in the Wanderings of William, are 
not to be ascribed to the author. I resided in 
the obscurity of Occeguan, when the novel was 
in the press, and was, consequently, debarred 
all intercourse with the printer. Irely on your 
sympathy for an author’s sensibility, to insert 
this exculpation. 


J. Davis. 
Baltimore, Oct. 1, 1801. 
== 

Rome, State of New-York, Oct. 4th. 1801. 


SIR, 
I have read your paper with great pleasure, 
and hope it may produce a good effect on the 


public sentiments and taste. Among the various 
excellent extracts from publications with which 


notice taken of a book lately published in New- 
York, entitled, Miscellaneous Works of the late 
St. John Honeywood, Esq. He was a native of 
Massachusetts, educated at Yale coilege, anda 
great favourite of president Stiles. Some 
gentle men of first rate abilities, in this state, 
consider him as a great poetical genius. ‘The 
work is replete with sound morality » Sti able po- 
litics, and genuine humour. Some of the books 
were sent to Philadelphia. 


YOUR FRIEND AND ADMIRER. 


MISCELLANY. 


‘ AND THE DRIVING 1S LIKE TIE DRIVING OF JEHU, 
THE SON CF NIMSHI; FOR HE DRIVETH FURIOUSLY.” 
Nothing ts to be gai ined By such excessive 

speed. {t is the mark of a gi ddy, hair- brained 

charicteer. He gener mE eit het breaks his 
neck, or is distanced in the race, by his very 
eagerness to reach the goal. 

Lord Chesterfield took a distinction between 
haste and hurry, and, with the precision of a 
lawyer, marked their dissimilitude. ‘There is 
positively as much difference between these pre- 
tended cousin-germans, as between my sermons, 
and those of the archbishop of Canterbury. 

Murty, or as it is called in the text, “ driv- 
ing,’? is a mischievous imp, goading us to dash 
our feet against a stone, to run, with night cap 
on, into the streets; in fine, to be ever slovenly 
and imperfect. You may dispatch business, 
but if you hurry it, I will not ask for the second 
sight of a Scotchman, that I may discover your 
approaching bankruptcy. 

Young man, I say unto thee, walk gently to 
riches, to honours, to pleasure. Do not run. 
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he is fallen; bemircd and beluted; like Dr. 

Slop, overthrown by Obadiah; he is distanced ; 

he is hissed. Walk circumspcctly, it is Paul’s 

advice, not like a fool, but like a philosopher. 

Compare the man of moderation, with the man 

of impetuosity. The first becomes honoured 

in king’s courts. The second is either in jail, 

or in ** poverty to the very lips.” 

In my boyhood, I remember that a parent 
would sometimes repeat lessons of economy as 

I sat on his knees, and then lift me in his 
arms, that I might look at Hogarth’s plates of 
Industry and Idleness. On youthful fancy the 
picture was more impressed than the precept. 
To relieve that description of my readers, who 
tire at the didactic and the trite stile of moral- 
ity, I will attempt a sketch or two, perhaps with 
a little colourin 

I will imagine the figure of a stripling, edu- 
cated for business. Seven years he swept and 
garnished a compting house ; opened it at five, 
and did not bar it until nine; sold ropes and 
boxes for himself, as well as bales for his mas- 
ter; read “ The Sure Guide to Love and Es. 
teem,” and worked every rule in Hodder’s 
Arithmetic. This, all must allow, was a gentle 
pace. No freaks, no starts discompose the 
placid life of a youth in these habits Men al: 
ready look forward,and behold him a bank direc- 
tor, or see him in the largest store in the mart, 

One ill-omened day, when the moon was 
full, or the dog star growled, I do not remem- 
ber which, our sober youth, whose studies were 
seldom more miscéllaneous than an invoice, or 
bill of lading, unluekily had his eye caught by 
a land advertisement in a newspaper. It will 
abridge a tedious process of circumstances, to 
imagine him in Georgia. How many acres of 
sand were then bought and sold, and how he 
dashed about thy falls, St. Anthony, who art 
more visited than the shrine of Thomas a 
Becket! Over these sands he already drives 
in his chariot, with somebody by his side too; 
a lady from Babylon. Although the carriage is 
encumbered with a speculator, and .......... and 
imaginary bank bills in bales, yet how we glide 

along, not like the son of Ahimaaz bringing 
good tidings. Lhe driving is like the chariot- 
eership of the son of Nimshi, furious, careless, 
mad. 

Bit his vehicle, like count Basset’s, in the 
play, rolls on the four aces, or something as 
unstable. He drives furiously against a post. 
He is an overthrown Pharaoh, not as it is vul- 
garly expressed, ina peck, but in a Red Sea of 
tenblent He has driven so furiously, that he 
has snapped his traces, lost the linch pin, and 
broken the axle of his credit. 

A quack is a Jehu; he not only drives furi- 
ously himself, but he drives his poor patients too. 
When I see one of these mountebanks, Ialways 
consider the sick he attends, as so many ccugh- 
ing dray horses, soon to be driven out of breath, 
Ye simple farmers, why do you grease his 
wheels? When ye are diseased, cannot a leaf 
of mugwort be obtained, without paying him 
for the cropping? When you are wounded, 
your youngest children may bring you a bit of 
betony, and it will not be charged. 

Of the genus of drivers, the negro driver, 
and the impetuous Frenchmen, area noted spe- 
cies. But it does not demand the perspicacity 
of 4 watchman to discover their course., They 
go on, at a fearful rate; and it may demand a 
thunderbolt to arrest either in the impious career. 





Observe the impatient racer. He is breathless ; 
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‘ For you 
I tame my youth to philosophic cares, 
And grow still paler by the midnight lamps.”’ 
Dr. ARMSTRONG. 
Dr. Moore has been very fortunate in the 
selection ef a motto for his “* View of the 
causes and progress of the French Revolution ;’ 
but it is from a learned language, and from no 
very perspicucus author. ‘Lacitus is his autho- 
rity; who, in the initial section of his annals, has 
the following passage, which very aptly des- 
cribes the aaiahices and horrors, incident to a 
revolution. ‘ Opus opimum casibus, atrox precliis, 
discors seditionibus, ipsa etiam pace sevum.” I 
have often been at a loss to determine what ap- 
propriate English motto could be found, by an 
suther of a history of the French revoluti ion. 
Perhaps the following lines from:-Hamlet, would 
fi?, in ‘Laylor’s phrase, tolerably well. 
pdebisaied. Siabsansiak “ You shall hear 
Of crucl, bleedy, and unnatural acts; 
Cf accidental judgments, casual slaughters ; 
Of meatus PUT O® BY CUNNING, AND FORC'D CAUSE; 
And, inthe upshot, PusPposzs MISTOOK, 
FALLEN ON THE INVBNTOR’S HEADS: All this can I 


Truly deliver.” 

Horace somewhere speaks of the tardy inven- 
tion of water drinkers. I will not advocate 
excess in wine, especially in a learned life, for, 
though Bacchus may aid wit and fancy, yet to 
memory and judgment he is a determined foe. 
But, such is the great waste of the animal spi- 
rits, when an author is engaged in the work ‘of 
eomposition, that, in the intervals of literary 
labour, a feav glasses, glowing in the stomach, 
will not injure the trains of the mind. A hu- 
paorous friend, to whom Cheyne’s abstemious 

rules were rec ommended, replied, classically, in 
the words, with a slight variation, of Falstaif’s 
boy ia Shakspeare, “wateritself is a good healthy 
water; but for the man, who drinks it, he may 
have more discases than [I should care for.’ 


Those who read, with interest and attention, 
the more classical periodical essays of the 
Augustan age of literature in Lingland, are na- 
tur ally prone to be curious, concerning the 
author of a particular essay, with which they 
may be delighted or informed. ‘lhose judict- 
ously inquisitive readers may be notified, that 
Nos. 6, 8, 10, 14, 28, 103, 160, 195 of *¢ The 
W orld,” were written by Horace Walpole. Of 
this preat literary character, a judicious critic 
says, with truth, that, In the walk ot grave, 
sarcastic humour, and ironical pleasantry, he 
was equalled only by Swilt.” 


In the works of an clegant critic, little known 
among the generality of readers, I found and 
admi red, last evening, the following beautiful 
encomium upon the author of Othello and 
Hamict. “ The nergy of queen Elizabeth pro- 
duced SHAkSPEARE, that master of human na- 
ture and human life; that prodigy ot in vention 
and imagination; that commander of thesub- 
lime, the pathetic, and the comic; that painter 
of eternal passions, and eternal manners; that 
miracle of description, moral wisdom, and deep 
penetra‘ion; and that treasure of pure pociry.” 


talerfts and the ardent 


lebrated, by the | 


a ever admired the fine t 
evalt “of my lord Puikland, cel 
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pen of Hume, for his attachment to the unfor- 


tunate cause of Charles I. This nobleman, a 
genuine descendant from the Beauclerc family, 
was a fine scholar, and the mirror of courtesy, 
and therefore scorned the political leveller, and 
the ‘ presbyterian sour,” who presumed to 
cabal and to contend against government. Of 
the Falklands, it is observed, by a vigorous 
writer, that they were a family devoted to liter- 
ature, through four generations. Learning, 
loyalty, and courtesy, are an excellenttrio. I 
wish that their alliance were more common. 
The cant of democracy, the nudity of sans cw/- 
iotism, andthe whine of the dissenter, would then 
cease; andevery base particlelof society would re- 
main in the lowly station assigned by nature. 


== 


MORALS. 


Wisdom procures and preserves a constant 
favour and fair respect of men, purchases a 
good name, and upholds reputation in the 
world: which things are naturally desira- 
ble, commodious for life, encouragements to 
good, and preventive of many inconveniences. 
The composed frame of mind, uniform and 
comely demeanour, compliant and inoffensive 
conversation, fair and punctual dealing, consi- 
derative motions, and dextrous addresses of 
wise men, naturally beget esteem and affection 
in those that observe them. Neither, than these 
things, is there any thing more commendable 
to human regard. Assymmetry and harmony 
to the animal senses, so delectable is an even 
temper of soul, and orderly tenour of actions, 
to rational apprehensions. Folly is freakish 
and humourous, impertinent and obstreperous, 
inconstant and inconsistent, peevish and exccp- 
tious; and, consequently, fastidious to socicty, 
and rroductive of aversation and disrespect. 
But the wise man is stable in his ways, conso- 
nant to himself, suiting his actionsto his words, 
and those to his principles, and all tothe rule of 
right reason; so that you may know where to 
find him, and how to deal with him, and may 
e sah please him, which makes his acquaintance 

"ce ptable, and his person valuable: beside that 
re Leal Ww orth of itself commandsrespe ct,andextorts 
veneration from men, and usually prosperity 
waits upon his well-advised attempts, which ex- 
ceedingly adorn and advance the credit of the 
undertaker: however, if he fail sometime, his 
usual deportment salves his repute, and casily 
makes it credible it was no fault of his, but of 
his fortune. Ifa fool prosper, the honour is at- 


i tribvted to propitious chance; if he miscarry, 


to his own ill management: but the entire glo- 
ry of happy undertakings crowns the head of 
Wisdom; while the disgrace of unlucky events 
fails otherwhere. His light, like that of the sun, 
cannot totally be eclipsed; it may be dimmed, 

but never extinguished, and always maintains a 
day, though over-clouded with misfortune. 


2s 


POLITICAL SYNOPSIS. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FET BE“ «« We'll talk of news; 

Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who’s out, 

And TAKE UPON US 1HE MYSTERY OF THINGS.’ 
SMAKSPE ARE. 


A curious instance of alliteration occurs in 
a London advertisement, of diversions at the 
roval circus. The exhibitor assures the public, 
that the evening's entertainment shall end with 








the splendid spectacle of The Magical Mirror 
of Munificence. A gentleman, by the name 
of Devereux, hasipublished ap soliti cal pamp ehlet, 
entitled, “* Observations on the Factions, whic 
have riled [reland, &c.” His motto, tiga Cr. 
CERO, is apt and forcible, and might be employ. 
ed by an indignant Writer, in mare than one coun. 
iri. ‘Et quia mihi vehementer hc Videntur 
misera atque miseranda, idcirco in eos, qui ea 
facere voluerunt, me sever: m vehe mentemgue 
preebeo,”” The subsequent remarks, on the 
politics of France and England, will be read 
with interestand delight, not only because the 
are deep and just, but because they are the off. 
spring ot eloquence and an American :—In point 
of resources, it does not appear that Britain ex. 
periences any want, nor that lrance has, except 
in the violences of force and tyranny, any sort 
of security forasupply. It was foretold, years 
ago, that Britain was to be ruined and beggared, 
and must have peace, if she took servitude with 
it. The opposition Hibaied the nation of the 
event. Yet time has confuted these predictions 
—wealth goes on augmenting—credit is the 
steadier for the shocks that have waved its 
branches, but could not stir its roots. The war 
is chiefly naval, and the seamen are now formed, 
and indeed have grown up in the war, in sufi 
cient numbers. ‘Lhe expenses, great’as the 
are, are not increasing, nor are they lavished in 
Germany, 
long war creates a sort of commerce for itself, 
and, as it were, makes a part of its own means, 
Thérg cannot, therefore, exist a doubt, that Bri- 
tain is able to continue the war. Her land 
never produced more, and its products never 
were worth so much. Her industry never was 
greater, and the demands for its fabricks were 
never so little divided with competitors. Her 
tons of shipping, and her trade, are greater 
than at any former period. Her capital is 
doubled, and it is as sure to create employment, 
as employment i is to accumulate capital. These 
are the fountains of wealth, and they flow, with 
an unexhausted and progressively increasing 
stream. France is more nearly begeared by 
revolution, and Spain by the pride and laziness 
of her people, than Great Britain is by the war. 
It is a great evil to a nation, to be obliged to 
exert all its energies, to preserve itself from 
French fraternity, but it would be an cvil a 
hundred times greater to fal! under it. The 
proper test of the justness of these observa- 
tions, is not that they may appear to offend 
ayainst some popular prejudices, or that the ja 
cobin garettes will interpret them into the most 
abominable meanings. No one expects that the 
jacebins will content themscives with the truth, 
on this subject. Inquisitive persons, and fairs 
minded citizens, are desired to examine before 
they decide, and even if they expose the errors 
of our judgment, they will advance our purpose, 








inasmuch as we wish, and it shall be our endea-§ 


vour to extract from foreign events, the sound 
materials for political instruction. We leave it 
to the jacobin editors, to cook for their readers, 
a mawkish aliment for prejudice and factions 
Such rerders believe, that while Great Britain 
is on the verge of bankruptcy and ruin, while 
she is loathsome in her rcorruptions, and humbled 
by her fears and her defeats, France is renews 
ing her youth and vigour, happy i in her liberty, 
and strong by her victories. An Europea 
would scarcely selieve there was in Ameria, 
encugh of wh nat, in other countries, is called 


mob, to give currency to such glaring falsehood: 


as they were in 1794 and 1795. Af 
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France has used, ftom the first, revalutfonary 
means: in other woids, all that violence could 
procure. While England, with difficulty, taxed 
jcome, her rival could, by a decree, seize the 
oital, and after it had been sold torevolution- 
ary buyers, the next men in power could decree 
that these were royalists, and seize it a second 
mee Every change brought the whole stock 
to the new mint. One would expect, that 
France was ofall nationsthe richest inresources, 
since it could spend all, and then attack the new 
holders of property, and spend it as often as the 
necessities of Hherty niight require. By a for- 
mal decree, all property in France has been de- 
dared in a@ state of rezuisttion. The whole 
poopie were also enrolled, and In requisition, 
and death, or confiscation of the offender’s pro- 
perty’, en3sucd on disobedience. Never did east- 
ern despotism claim more tremendous power, or 
actually exercise so much. Yet violence is ever 
atemporary resource. It is a fire, whose splen- 
Jour is brilliant ruin. France is now destitute oi 
credit, of revenue, of all the ordinary means to 
extract resources from her people, and she has 
used and abused the extraordinary, till they are 
glost as unproductive as they are odious. She 
looks for means abroad. She looksto Portugal, 
to Italy, to Spain, and Holland. The field of 
plunder will not bear two crops, and it is already 
barren. Buonaparte, of course, sees the varnish 
of his populurity wearing off, and the hopes oi 
his staves fading ito disappointment. Already, 
hz: fears the effectsof that temper of the French, 
which ts ever patient under tyranny, but ever 
eager to establish a new tyrant. He sees Egypt 
rearly wrested from his domination. His splen- 
did promises of wealth and glory, in an expedi- 
tion to subvert the British dominion in India, 
vanish into air. The powers of the north, whom 
he duped and betrayed, beaten into a better un- 
derstanding of the law of nations, and embit- 
tered against their deceiver. Germany, though 
too discordant to oppose him in the field, yet 
too powerful to submit to his dictates. ‘The se- 
cularisation of the ecclesiastical states, is too 
much the concern of Russia and Prussia, to be 
carcied along on the terms of the treaty of Lune- 
ville. He also needs peace to consolidate his 
power, and to give a breathing Spell to his ex- 
hausted subjects, and also to induce his triumph- 
at enemy to disarm. Butifthe English popu- 
lace have bread, and the English minister has 
sense and spirit, the affair of peace will be de- 
cided on other grounds, than Buonaparte’s de- 
sire to obtain it. It will be asked, what has 
England to fear from war? What has she not 
tofear from peace? War brings no burdens of 
which they have not had experience, no evils 
but such as they have surmounted. Peace will 
be a new and untried state of being, requiring 
all the burdens of wartaxes and war forces, and 
giving no respite to Englishmen, while it affords 
one to France. The revolutionary fire is not 
quenched, and peace would leave it to blaze out 
again in three years, with a fiercer conflagration 
and a wider ruin than ever. Lord St. He- 
lens, exhausted by diplomatic fatigue, is quitting 
St. Petersburgh, and Mr. Gar ike has received 
Credentials, as ambassador, to succeed him. It 
ls dificult to predict exactly how he will be re- 
lished in Russia. From the name of this envoy, 
one would suppose that Azs politics would be 
liked better at Paris. The diplomatists there, 
*s well as more vulgar epicures, have always 
en partial to his savoury namesake, and no- 








hing that the latter could effect, was ever offen- j 
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sive, or even too strong.——A secret short hand | 
has been jately invefted by a French projector. 
It is said to surpass every other scheme of the 
kind. Short processes are eagerly soughtafter 
in modern France. Shert governments, short 
lives, and men, short by the head. ‘Lhe fa- 
mous Dr. Solomon, one of the foremost oi the 
advertising quacks cf London, has, according 
to his late empirical manifesto, discovered a 
medicine ‘** founded on achemical and philosophi- 
cal basis.” 





We are inclined to think that the 
basis of the drugs of this physician, 15 as rotten, 
as some of the tottering constitutions he strives 
to uphold. At any ratc, his medicine musi pos- 
sesS Very nmecromantic powers, for, among 
other maladies, which it is able tu pur to flight, 
the dry, or the wel leprosy, is equally to be the 
victim of its all conquering power. 


= 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 





The Boston frigate, the carrier of chancel- 
lor Livingstone to France, grounded, at high 
water, by approaching too near the battery, at 
New-York. Our French negociations appear 
to be always interrupted by some remora or 
other. Ona dangerous and sandy coast, we 
are doomed perpetually to run aground. A 
very curious animal, it is said, has been lately 
seen in the vicinity of Harrisburgh. ‘The descrip- 
tion of this extraordinary beast, by a newspaper 
Linnzus, cannot be presumed rigidly scientific, 
Our stock of information in natural history isnot 
therefore, widely enlarged, by the Harrisburgh 
narrative. We presume that this new monster 
of our woods has but a remote affinity to the 
mammoth, or any other American brute, and 
will prove, on further examination, to be no- 
thing more than a descendant of the w/d beast 
of Gevaudan! The phrases, current in our 
country, are peculiar, if not picturesque. An 
American, deploring the ravages of an autumnal 
intermittent, says very beautifully in a letter to 
a friend, *“* In some places, whole families 
are taken down, with the fall fever.”,——“‘Quin- 
tilian,”’ who is distinguished by the good sense 
and fancy of his writings, no less than his name- 
sake of antiquity, tells us, in a late number of 
the Palladium, ‘* There are ten thousand mean 
and narrow spirited people in America, who 
consider a navy, rather as an occasion of public 
expense, than of private prosperity; there are 
hundreds of political sophists, who, like mon- 
sieur Gallatin, will represent it rather as the in- 
strument of national ambition, than of com- 
merce.” 








ANECDOTES, 


€LOSE SHAVING. 


A barber once asking an old misanthropical 
quiz, what could be the reason that women had 
no beards? ‘* Lend me the pen,” said surly, 
‘and I will write it you down.” 

Nature, tho’ prompt her bounty to bestow, 
On woman’s face ordain’d no beard to grow, 


For, talking still for ever and for aye, 
He who should shave, would slice their chins away. 


A LAWYER’S LAST STAGE. 


A Cornish clergyman, having a dispute con- 
cerning several shares in different mines, found 
it necessary to send for a London limb of the 
law, to have some conversation with the wit- 





nesses, examine the title deeds, view the pre- 


mises, &c. ‘he divine vory soon found, tit 
his iegal ussistaut was as great a scoundrel as 
ever was struck off the rolls. Hlowever, as he 
thought his knowledge might be us-ful, he 
shewed him his papers, took him to Compare 
his survey or’s drawings with the situation of ¢ 


¥ 
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ile 
When in one of these excursious, 
the professional gentleman was descending a 
deep shaft, by means of a rope, which he held 
tigut in his hand, he called out to the parson, 
who stood at the top, ‘* Doctor, as you have 
nat coufined your studies to geography, but 
ikuow ail things from the surface to the centre, 
how far is it from this pit to that in the iafernal 
regions?”—** I cannot exactly ascertain the dis- 
tance (replied the divine), dut let go your hoid, 
and yow i! be there in @ minute.” 


pits, Xx Je 


EMPEROR SIGISMOXD. 

This Prisce, having granted the tile of no- 
bleman to a learned doctor, he observed the 
mau at court taking his place among the nosies, 
and not, as formerly, among the prolessors.— 
* What a simpleton he is!” observed the em- 
peror: “I can make athousand gentlemen every 
day of my life; but I cannot make one learned 
man.” 


The earl of Shaftesbury being taken ill ina 
tour through Italy, he stopped at an inn, 
and fancied he could eat some veal. It was 
lent, and the landiady did not dare dress meat 
without a dispensation. She,therefore, applied to 
a priest, telling him the rank and situation of her 
guest. ‘he pricst immediately granted the dis- 
pensation, saying, his lordship might cat meat, 
and be damned. 


Ithas been said, that a translation, in general, 
exhibits the same sort of resem)lance to the ori- 
ginal, as the wrong side of the tapestry doves to 
the right. Sir ae Pringle published a medi- 
cal book, wherein he says he cured a soldier of a 
violent scurvy, by prescribing two quarts of dog 
and duck water, to be drank every day before 
dinner. In a translation of this book, by a 
F'reneh physician, this remedy is specified to Le 
two quarts of broth, made of a duck anda dog ! 


The character of Bonne} Thornton, asa man 
of wit, as well as a writer of reputation, has 
been well established. Like mos: wits. too, he 
loved conviviality, which frequently lead to lage 
hours, and consequently toshort mornings. Ai- 
ter a night spent in this manner, an old female 
relation called upon himrather late in the morn- 
ing, and found him in bed; upon which she read 
him a lecture on prudence, and concluded, bv 
saying, ** Ah Bonnel, Bonnel, I see plainly 
you'll shorien your days.” Very true,” re- 
plied Thornton, “but by the same rule, I shall 
lengthen my nights.” 


THE IRISH ECHO. 


An Irish traveller, who was describing the 
delightful lake of Killarney, among other won- 
ders, gave an account of a very sensible ecii in 
that neighbourhood, which, in reply to his ques- 
tion, ** How do you do Pat?” instantly returned 
for answer, * Pretty well, thang you.” 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A new comic opera, entitled “¢ Rural Feli- 
vity,” is, we understand, very popular at New 
York. Filattered by the public partiality, the 
author intends to enter the higher walks of the 
drama. He is engaged in the composition of a 
comedy, ridiculing fashionable follies, and called 
% The Gig!” An edition of Lewis’s “* Tales 
of Wonder” has been printed at New York. 
We observe a few original peices, from the pen 
of Mr. Lewis, in addition to those which, ina 
detached form, we have perused with interest, 
in his romance. But to our astonishment, and 
to the disgrace of the author, we observe, that 
the work is extended to nearly an additional 
volume, by exhibiting, as ‘Tales of Wonder, 
some of the most trite and familiar poems in 
the language, such as Dryden’s Theodore and 
Honoria, Parnell’s Fairy TYale,, Goldsmith’s 
Hermit, and Burns’ Tam o’ Shanter. 
Messrs. Swords, of New York, whose correct 
and neat stile of printing is asubject of frequent 
praise among authors and readers, have printed 
a beautiful edition of the poems of the late St. 
John Honeywood. This poet was an Ameri- 
can, of some extent of reading, and of consi- 
derable inventive powers, but his life was lost 
amid our rugged forests, and his death was 
premature. ‘The vexing cares of a village 
schoolmaster, and the more vexing irritations 
incident to the profession of a country at- 
torney, contributed, as it should seem, to 
suffocate his infant genius, and to abridge even 
the short calendar of his days. His poetry is 
generally pretty, often elegant, and sometimes 
sonorous, elevated, and grand. ‘The world, 
with its usual measure of retribution to all si- 
milar characters, begins to praise, when the 
sound is intercepted by the tomb stone, and 
buys the books of one, who can be benefited by 
money no more. In London, the munificent 
patron of the fine, the liberal, and the useful 
arts, Bensley, one of the elegant Baskervilles 
among the present race of printers, has publish- 
ed, ina magnificent folio, The Fables of Joun 
Daypen. This brilliant edition of the most vi- 
sorous and fanciful portion of the works of aman, 
whose name will always be associated with Mil- 
ton and Shakspeare, is highly ornamented with 
charming engravings; fromdesigns by lady Diana 
Beauclerc. More beautiful printing, richer 
paper, with plates of greater interest, or more 
successful execution, can scarcely be fouad, 
emong the numerous catalogue of splendid 
works, which the luxury of London, and taste 
and spirit of the British booksellers, have for 
<cveral years given tothe shelves of the opulent, 
and the studies of the literary. 














"FO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We hope soon to hear from our fellow-la- 
bourer, “ Sponpre.” The Editor feels him- 
self solitary indeed, without the cheering com- 
panion of his literary toils. When their past 
pursuits rise to recollection, the ‘¢ Forsan et hac 
olim meminisse juvabit” is repeated, and the 
following lines are readily applied: 

‘Long summer days thy precepts I rehearse, 
And winter nights were short in thy converse; 
One was our labour, one was our repose, 
One social supper did our studies close. 
‘What star | know not, but some star I find 
Has given thee an ascendant o’er my mind.” 
X. Y. ** On the respect due to the character 
| 
ef the Teachers of Youth,” is under considera- 
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tion. The author has cause to inveigh against 
the brutal treatment, or the cold neglect, which 
that useful, though humble character, the village 
schoolmaster, too frequently experiences. Dry- 
den, in very pathetic and forcible lines, trans- 
lated from a virtuous ancient, has declared, that 
there was atime when gratitude was not only 
due, but pad to every preceptor. 

‘¢ In peace, ye shades of our great grandsires rest; 

No heavy earth your sacred vones molest ; 

Eternal springs and rising flowers adorn 

The reliques of each venerable urn, 

Who pious reverence to their tutors paid, 

As parents, honour’d, and as gods, obey’d.” 

Our correspondent, who is so solicitous for 
the fame, aud eager for the praise of St. John Ho- 
neywood, an American poet, will perceive that 
the writings of that gentleman are already no- 
ticed in this paper. In fact, we had anticipated 
the wishes of our polite correspondent, and, przor 
to the receipt of his communication, had paida 
transient tribute to the memory of the bard. 

‘The article *¢ Criticism,” deserves a very 
continued attention. ‘Lhe critic is rigid in the 
administration of his literary laws, but, like 
Kenyon, in another tribunal, he 1s honest, saga- 
cious, and upright in his decisions. 

The biography of Akkwricur, though it 
may seem arid to poetical eyes, will attract the 
attention, and deserve the meditation of the 
mechanist. 

Numerous favours are unavoidably post- 
poned. We counsel every anxious author, irri- 
tated by the procrastinated publication of his 
essays, to cherish patience, and to controul 
curses against the Editor.  Jmmediate compli- 
ance with a writer’s wishes is rarcly practicable, 
and divers good causes and considerations often 
enjoin delay. Besides, there are mysteries in 
the trade of editing; and, wherever a commu- 
nication is ordered to lie on the table, the 
author may be assured that certain magic rites 
are then performing, at which none but the 
Spirits of the Chapel * assist. 

The communication from “ A Militia-man” 
was reluctlantly read, and scornfully derided. 
This fictitious son of Mars weilds a pen as 
clumsily as he does his sword. We exhort him 
to confine his arguments to the hearing of those 
party-coloured and harlequin soldiers, who, 
with ‘* whinyard brown, and rusty gun,” dazzie 
the eyes of the wondering milkmaid, at many a 
village training. 

Is “* Bipo” sick, or dead, or only sleeping? 
We were so captivated with the Corinthian 
columns, and airy architecture of his porch, that 
curiosity is eager to penetrate the tempie. 


-=——-—- 


SELECTED POETRY. 


Mr. OrvscHoo., 


The following piece has been already printed in an Eng- 
lish paper, but probably has not been seen in America; it is 
now offered for your consideration. You, no doubt, will, 
with me, acknowledge and lament, that the picture is too 
true. HAMLET. 

BLUE EYLD MARY. 


In a cottage embossom’d within a deep shade, 

Like a rose in a desert, Oh, view the sweet 
maid! 

Her aspect ail sweetness, all plaintive her eye, 

And a bosom, fer which e’en a monarch might 
sigh; 

Then, in neat Sunday gown, see her met by the 
squire ; 

All attraction her cquntenance, his all desire: 


* See Frankiin’s Life, 





He accosts her—she blushes; he flatters——she 
smiles ; 
And soon blue-eyed Mary’s seduc’d by his wiles, 


Now with drops of contrition her pillow’s wet 
o’er; 
But the fleece, when once stain’d, can give 
sweetness no mere. 
The aged folks whisper, the maidens look shy, 
To town the ’squire presses; how can she deny? 
There behoid her in lodgings: she dresses jy 
siyie > 
Pullic places trequents, sighs no more, but reads 
Hoyle! 
earns to squander—they quarrel—his love 
turns to hate, 
And soon blue-eyed Mary is left to her fate! 


Sull of beauty possest, and not yet void of 

shame, 

With a heart that recoils at the prostitute’s 
name, 

She tries for a service—her character’s gone— 

And for skill at her needie, alas! ’tis unknown, 

Pale want now approaches—the pawnbroker’s 
near, 

And her trinkets and clothes, one by one, dis. 
appear; 

Till at length, sorely pinch’d, and quite des- 
perate grown, 

The poor biue-eyed Mary is forc’d on the town, 


In a brothel nextsee her, trick’d out to allure, 
And all ages, all humours, compell’d to endure; 
Compell’d, tho’ disgusted, to wheedle and feign, 
With an aspect ail smiles, and a bosom all pain, 
Now caress’d, now insulted, now flatter’d, now 

scorn’d, 
And by ruthans and drunkards oft wantonly 
spurn’d. 
This worst of all mis’ry she’s doomed to endure, 
For the poor blue-eyed Mary is now an impure. 


W hist thus the barb’d arrow sinks deep ia 

her soul, 

She flies for relief to that traitor, the bowl; 

Grows stupid, and bloated, and lostto all shame 

Whust a dreadful disease is pervading her 
frame. 

Now with eyes dim and languid, the once 
blooming maid, 

In a garret, on straw, faint and helpless is laid: 

Oh, mark her pale cheek!—see, she scarce 
draws her breath, 

And, lo! her blue eyes are now seal’d up ia 
death! 


LPIGRAM. 


THE THREE GENERALS. 


Previous to the battiec of Culloden, wher 
marshal Wade and the two generals, Hawley 
and Cope, were prevented from advancing 80 
far as they intended into Scotland, by the seve 
rity of the weather, the following ludicrous 
lines were handed about among the friends © 
the opposite party : 

Cope could not cope, nor Wade wade through the snow, 
Nor Hawley haw! his cannon to the foe, 
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